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they were no more enlightened than the pre- 
latical party which had triumphed at home. 
They still believed in the duty of the civil 
magistrate to protect the peo; ple : against here- 
sy, ‘and to extirpate false doctrine, if neces- 


ability to detect the first inroads of error and 
define the boundaries of trath. 

Secondly, there was a defect in the Puri- 
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other Unitarianism, more subtile still, which |!essen the force of the temptations which 
practically denies the Father and the Holy | often lead men to barter honor and honesty 


Spirit, and worships only the Son ; but the| for display. 
defect of their creed was its Dualism, or its| the rich, the temptation to vanity. 


It would lessen, on the part of 


It would 


acknowledgment of rhe righteous Father, and | leasen, on the part of the poor, the tempta- 


the Son, the Redeemer, with a practical de-| tion to be envious and malicious. 
nial (or at least an incomplete acceptance) of | save 


It would 


valuable time. It would relieve our 


the Holy Ghost as Comforter, Teacher, and | minds from a serious pressure, and thus en- 


Guide. 
of regarding the Holy Scriptures as the on/y 
lamp that lights the believer's feet ; and also 
by an insufficient recognition of the extent | 
to which the teachings of the Old Dispensa- 
tion have been supplanted and modified by 
those of the New; (thus they considered the 
books of Moses as sufficient warrant for the 
infliction of the penalty of death). Their one- 
sidedness is shown by the fact that when men 
and women came to them asserting the guid- 
ance and the sanctifying power of the Holy 
Spirit, they fancied that this doctrine in- 
volved an undervaluing of the Atonement, 
and honestly believed that Friends were 
unsound on that important point, as well 


as that they depreciated the authority of 


Holy Writ. 

The preciousness of the recognition of the 
offices of the Holy Spirit, and the evidence 
of the reality of His guidance and His 
fruits, appear with especial clearness in the 
deficiencies of a religious character in which 


they are not recognized, or recognized only 


in part. With all their piety and sincerity, 
there was something hard and cold in 
the hearts of those old Puritans. Even the 
fullest faith in the outward sacrifice of our 


compassionate Lord,—even the fullest belief 


in the truth expressed in those words,—the 
most touching and pathetic ever written,— 
“ He was wounded for our transgressions, He 
was bruised for our iniquities, the chastise- 
ment of our peace was upon Him, and with 
His stripes we are healed,’—was not enough 
to completely subdue the pride and prejudice 
and passion of men who did not also wait 
humbly for His inward appearing, and ac- 
knowledge Him in the still, small voice speak- 
ing in the heart. I cannot think that the 
Puritans would have been guilty of their 
cruel persecution, if they had waited for an 
approving voice from the Holy Spirit within 
their breasts, instead of contenting themselves 


with what they thought a justification of 


their course in the outward letter of Holy 
Writ, the teachings of theologians, and for- 
mer examples in the Church. Let us ever 
remember that it was in attestation of the 
power and guidance of the Holy Spirit that 
the blood of the Quaker martyrs was shed. 


DRESSING WITH PLainness.—It would 
lessen the burdens of many who find it hard 
to maintain their place in society. It would 


This error was accompanied by that| able us to do more for good enterprises.—Na 


tional Standard. 


a 
SERMON 
Delivered in Liverpool, 5th mo. 6th, 1852, 
BY J. J. GURNEY. 

When our Lord Jesus Christ was drawing 
towards the close of his ministry, and when 
he was about to ascend into that glory from 
which he came, and wherein he was with the 
Father before the world was, he appeared to 
His disciples on the mountain, at the place 
appointed in Galilee, which had been very 
much the scene of His labors in the ministry 
of the gospel, (for He was Himself the prince 
of prophets ;) and He said to them, when they 
were assembled together, “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” He there- 
fore proclaimed His own supreme authority 
over all things, visible and invisible, under 
the Father, who gave Him all authority, as 
the glorious Mediator between God and man, 
in whom was the nature of the unchangeable 
God, and who had taken upon him the nature 
of man, but without sin. “ All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth;” and then 

followed His final commission, “ Go ye, and 
teach all nations,” (or make disciples of all 
nations,) “ baptizing them in the name,” (or 
into the name, as the original words import,) 
“ baptizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you; and behold | 
am with you always, even unto the end of 
the world.” And blessed forever be the 
adorable name of the glorious Head of his 
own chureh, He is with His disciples always, 
even unto the end of the world; for it is 
their privilege to serve, worship, and obey 
an omnipotent and omnipresent Saviour, wno 
hath all power in heaven and in earth, and 
who rules over the universe for the church's 
sake ; for, as the apostle hath testified, “He is 
head over oll things unto the church, which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who filleth all 
in all;” and directs that His disciples and 
servants may reverently believe that their 
Master is with them perpetually, protecting 
them by His presence, and strengthening 
them by His power; and, in a very especial 
manner, may they rely on His present help, 
when, under the influence of His own blessed 
Spirit, they are engaged in proclaiming the 
glad tidings of salvation to the fallen children 
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of men; for then, above all other times, they 
do require His help, for they have no ability 
of their own for so high and so important a 
work. And no man living, however learned, 
however skilled in speech, ever was, or ever 
will be, competent to this work, unless he is 
put forth by the authority, and assisted by 
the grace and good spirit, of the glorious Head 
of the church, who is the minister of the true 
tabernacle, and who can still pour forth of His 
anointing Spirit,even on the poorest and the 
feeblest of the children of men: and when 
His servants are favored with this influence, 
although they are nothing in themselves, and 
worse than nothing, they are at times enabled, 
even by means of a living and powerful min- 


istry, to baptize their hearers into the name 


of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Important distinctions some- 
times hang on litile words; a man may be 
said to baptize in the name of God, when he 
baptizes under the authority, and by the 
commission of God, as John the Baptist did 
in the name of God ; and man may be said to 
baptize info the name of God, when he is 
made the means of bringing his fellow-men 
into that living and saving faith, of which 
God is the object. And in order truly to 
baptize the benighted children of men into 


the name of the Father, and of the Son, and | 


of the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of truth is the 
grand, essential qualification; and whatsoever 
opinion we may form on the subject of the 
outward rite, no mar ever was, or ever will 
be, truly baptized into the name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
but by the influence of the Spirit of God, 
who is omnipotent. And the ministry of the 
gospel is here described, as it appears to me, 
as the medium through which this essential 
and saving blessing is communicated, even as 
Christ is said, by the Apostle Paul, to “cleanse 
his church, by the washing of water through 
the word.” And oh! my beloved friends, 
my soul is filled with an ardent desire, that 
whatsoever may be our form of worship, 
whatsoever our name to religion, whatsoever 
the ceremonies which we practise, or of which 
we avoid the practice, we may all be bs aptized 
under the power of the Lord Almighty, into 
the name of the Father, and of the S yn, and 
of the Holy Ghost; that ours may not be a 


barren, fruitless, speculative religion, but a 


religion which shall embrace the whole truth 
as it is in Jesus, and which shall be produc- 


tive of that new creation, wherein we may) 
serve the Lord our God in the beauty of 


holiness, and be made meet for the final and 
full enjoyment ot Re evetingng: for “if any 
man be in Christ, is a new creation; old 


things are passe sd away, behold all things are | 


become new.” And we may de spend upon it 
that we cannot live either by the practice of 
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forms, or by the absence of them; “for in 
Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new 
creation:” and God grant, my beloved friends, 
that you may all experience this new creation, 
by being baptized, under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, into the name of the Father. 

Beloved friends, we often talk of God as 
if we knew Him; we talk of the wonders of 
creation, we admire the starry firmament, we 
are astonished at the harmonious courses of 
planets and of systems, we are lost in the 
contemplation of the magnificent, boundless 
whole; we take the microscope in our hands, 
and scrutinize the matchless beauties of a 
feather or a leaf, the mysteries of divine 
power, and behold it in the formation of the 
smallest insect; and in the small, as well as 
the great things of nature, we find that there 
is a hidden infinity, into which the most per- 
spicacious philosophy cannot dive; and we 
do acknowledge in words, that the Creator of 
heaven and earth is an omnipotent, glorious, 
and incomprehensible being: but for all that, 
He is hidden from our view, as it relates to all 
things which pertain to life and salvation ; 
yea, were it not for the light of revealed 
religion, we should often fail, even in reading 
the book of nature itself. 

We are blind by nature, my brethren, and 
utterly incapable of understanding God. 


'“ What man knoweth the things of a man, 


save the spirit of man which is in him, even 
so the things of God knoweth no man, but 
the Spirit of God.” But, beloved friends, 
‘when the Spirit of God anoints the blind 
eye of man’s benighted soul, then he begins 
to understand his Creator ; when he reads the 
‘book of nature, his mind is filled with some- 
thing far better than mere philosophical 
speculation; it is filled with love, with admira- 
ition, with awe, and with gratitude: and when 
‘he reads the book of revelation, under the 
influence of that Spirit which gave it forth, 
his mind opens to a glorious view of the 
attributes of the Creator of heaven and earth, 
His omnipotence, His omnipresence, His spir- 
ituality, His omniscience, His oneness; and 
not only so, but he is made to tremble to the 
very core, when it is made known to him 
with power, that God is holy; “ Holy, holy, 
holy art thou, Lord God of Sabaoth. ° 

And like to the knowledge of God is the 
knowledge of His law; for as God is holy, so 
the enlightened believer comes to perceive 
that His law is holy; and as God is spiritual, 
he perceives that the law of God is spiritual 
also, and searches the inmost recesses of the 
heart, brings forth to view the secret springs 
‘of action, proves and examines the hidden 
motives from which actions spring, and 
judges not only the words and the deeds, 
but also the thought, the couception, the 
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imagination of the mind. And behold, the 
awakened eye.of the soul now looks up to 
God the Father, as the moral, as well as the 
natural governor of the universe; and he 
comes to understand that, in a fatare and 
eternal world, that tendency which is now 
visible even in the present life to Gods’s per- 
fect retribution, will be completed either in 
endless suffering, or in endless joy, either in 
heaven or in hell, my brethren. And the soul 
of the awakened believer is greatly humbled, 
when he is thus brought to understand the 
holiness of God, the holiness of His Jaw, and 
the retribution of an eternal world; for, to- 
gether with the knowledge of God, there is 
given to him «a knowledge of himeelf ; and 
when he compares the dictates of God’s law 
with his own conduct and conversation, and 
with the polluted stream of his own corrupt 
thoughts, he begins to tremble, my brethren 
he is amazed, he is lost in an awful sense of 
the terrors of the unchanging Jehovah, whose 
holiness never can be abrogated, and whose 
justice must stand untouched and immaculate 
for ever and ever. 

But, thanks be unto God our Father, this 
is not the whole of the lesson which we learn, 
when we are baptized into the name of the 
Father ; for we open the book of scripture, 
and, under the illumination of that Spirit 
which gave the scriptures forth, we read the 
memorable words, “God is love;” words 
which are in themselves an internal evidence, 
strong, as the strongest conclusion of reason, 
to prove the divine authority of the sacred 
book; for the natural man, in his own 
strength, may read the book of nature for 
ever and ever, and never discover that God is 
love; but when the soul of man is enlightened 
by the divine Spirit, and is baptized into the 
name of the Father, oh then! he is enabled 
to comprehend aud acce pt the glorious doc- 
trine that “ God is love ;” and we ought to 
be humbled in reverent gratitude, for that 
outward revelation of divine truth by which 
it is clearly made known to us; and woe will 
be to us it we do not avail ourselves of this 
knowledge, that “ God is love.” So, friends, 
when we come to be baptized spiritually into 
the name of the Father, we learn the lesson 
of His holiness on the one hand, and of His 
love on the other. When we read of His 
holiness, we are assured that sin is unalterably 
offensive in His view; that “ He is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity ;” that it always 
was, and always will be, condemned as an 
abomination by a holy God: and when we 
read that “ God is love,’ we are by degrees 
enabled to understand that nevertheless the 
poor sinuer is the object of His mercy; and 
under the light which is thus poured in upon 
our souls, we come to be broken and humbled 
under a sense of the sinfulness of sin, of our 
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own deep unworthiness, and melted down in 


the view of the mercy of our God; and the 
fruit of a lively penitence is produced in the 
mind of the true believer in God the Father. 

Where is our penitence, then, friends? 
where is our broken heart? where is our 
humiliation ? where is our trembling? where 
is our godly fear? Are you indeed baptized 
into the name of the Father? Why do ye 
not then tremble? Why are ye not amazed? 
Why are ye not broken down under a sense 
of the terrors of His law? Why are ye not 
humbled under the blessed tidings that “God 
is love?’ Oh! friends, “ Except ye repent,” 
said our Saviour, “ye shall all likewise 
perish.” 

But, alas! for the poor broken hearted sin- 
ner ; how can he reconcile the holiness of God, 
and the unalterable sentence, that ‘‘ the soul 
which sinneth, it shall die?” how can he recon- 
cile this truth with the hope of mercy? All 
will be confusion, and all is confusion here, to 
the natural man, and all would be darkness 
still, were we not also baptized into the name 
of the Son; for the mercies of God towards 
the fallen children of men are covenant mer- 
cies ; they flow through an appointed channel, 
a channel ordained by infinite wisdom; 
and the whole scheme of man’s salvation 
flows from the unfathomable fountain of the 
love of God the Father. And we are not only 
told that “‘ God is love,” but we are also told 
that “herein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins ;” we are told that 
“ God so loved the world, that He sent His 
only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.” Now, f,iends, here is the turning 
point of theglorious gospel—here is the centre 
of the whole subject—here is the way to heaven 
—here is the way to happiness—here is the 
way to pardon—here is the way to peace eter- 
nal: and I beseech you all to come unto God 
by this way. 

Behold! the mystery of godliness un- 
folded ; behold the holiness of God recon- 
ciled with His mercy, and His mercy with His 
justice ; for the attributes of our heavenly 
Father are blended, but never confused, and 
thus severally continue everlasting in perfec- 
tion, and in unutterable strength; and the 
holiness of God remains untouched, and His 
mercy cannot be so exercised as to annul His 
holiness: but in the gospel, “ righteousness 
and peace have kissed each other, mercy and 
truth are met together,” in glorious unison, 
in perfect harmony, and yet in unalterable 
perfection; joined and united, but not con- 
fused ; for, “all have sinned, ard come short 
of the glory of God ; being justified freely by 
His grace, through the redemption which is 
in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set forth to 
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be a propitiation through faith i in His blood, 
for the forgiveness of sins that are past, 
through the forbearance of God; that He 
might be just, and the justifier of him that 
believeth in Jesus.” And let me ask the 
honest, deliberate enquirer after truth, wheth- 
er it is possible for us to conceive any 
means whereby God could have so glorious ly 
displayed His holiness, and His eternal abhor- 
rence of sin, as by appointing His only-begot- 
ten Son as the sacrifice for sin, and sending 
him into the world, to take our nature upon 
him, to suffer and die for sinners; for, friends, 
“if the blood of bulls and of goats, which was 
offered under the law, sanctifies, to the puri- 
fying of the flesh, how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who, through the eternal 
Spirit, offered Himself without spot to God, 
purge your conse riences from dead works to 
serve the livi ing God.’ 


yoclusion next week.) 
~~ — 
Por Prien ia’ K 
CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 
Concloded from page 482.) 

How emphatic to such His language, 
“T am the Way, and the Truth, and the 
Life.” While the Bible is its own best com 
mentary, it may not be amiss to remind us, 
that the early exponents of the Truth as 
held by our branch of Christ’s Church, were 
clear and powerful in the confession of tneir 
experience, that Jesus Christ is a perfect 
Saviour from al/ sin to such as put their full 
trust in Him. George Fox testifies : “the Lord 
showed me, that as many as receive Christ 
Jesus in His light,He would give them power 
to become the Sons of God; which I had ob- 
tained by receiving Christ; and that my 
name was written in the Lamb’s Book of 
Life. * * I was sent forth to declare 
the word of life and reconciliation freely, 
that all might come to Christ who gives 
freely and renews up into the image of God, 

- that they might sit down in the 
heavenly places in C ‘hrist Jesus; that in the 
ages to come He might show the exceeding 
riches of His grace, in His kindness towards 
us, through Jesus Christ. Now the ages are 
come, and the exceeding riches of His grace 
is manifested in us, who were dead in sins 
and trespasses, but now are quickened and 
made to sit together in the heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, and rest in the eternal Son 
of God. God is righteous and holy, and 
would have His pe sple to be righteous and 
holy. God is perfect, and would have His 
children to be perfect.” Robert Barelay 
says, in reply to those who affirm that it is 
impossl ble for man to be free from sin in this 
life, “We freely acknowledge this of the 
natural fallen man; yet we do believe that 
those in whom Christ comes to be formed, 
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sid are Lave of the incorruptible seed, that 
it is possible not to be found daily transgress- 
ors of the law of God: but to know Christ 
alive reigning and ruling in them, and guid- 
ing and "leading them by His Spirit, which 
not only manifests and reproves sin, but also 
gives power to come out of it.” We under- 
stand perfection admits of a daily growth; 
and that we are not as pure and holy and 
perfect as God; but only perfection propor- 
tionable to man’s measure, whereby we are 
kept from transgressing the law of God. As 
a child has a perfect body as well as a man, 
though it grows daily more and more, I be- 
lieve there is such a state attainable by man 
as this: “ Whosoever is born of God, doth 


not commit sin, for His seed remaineth in 
because he is born of 
“Ts 
it not the will of God, that His people and 
thought, in 
‘Is it not the will of 
Christ, that His disciples should be perfect, 


him and he cannot sin, 
God.” Isaac Penington queries thus: 
children should be sanctified in 
soul, in body, in spirit? 

Father 


as their heavenly perfect ? 


. Doth 
he not who hath the true, pure, living hope, 
purify himself, even as He is pure? Is this 
not the way to enjoy the promises of God’s 
presence, to cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holi- 
ness in God’s fear? Will God dwell in an 
unholy temple? Will He dwell where sin 
dwells? He may indeed to such, when at 
any time they are tendered and truly melted 
before Him, but to such as a w ayfaring man 
that tarries for a night, but He will not 
take up His abode there. Ob, that men’s 
eyes were opened to see the glory of Truth, 
in the e pure light that shines from ‘God's holy 
mountain ; and such dark doctrines of the 
night (which tend to dishonor Christ, and 
His power and love) would pass away, and 
prevail no more in the hearts of any that 
truly fear the Lord—that by the law ‘of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus, they might be 
made free from the law of sin and death, 
and not always subject thereto, for whom the 
Son maketh free, they are free indeed ; and 
being made free by Him, may serve God in 
freedom of spirit, without fear, in holiness 
and righteousness all the days of their lives. 
Yea, I verily believe many can_ witness 
of such a state, which the Spirit of God does 
not call less, in them, than a perfect state, a 
sound state, wherein Christ the heavenly 
Physician has healed them perfectly, and 
made them witnesses of true soundness of 
soul and spirit in the sight of God. Oh, that 
all knew and enjoyed mit.” William Penn, 
speaking of the privileges and condition of 

the true believer in Jesus, testifies, ‘*‘ The 
cross of Christ overcomes the world, and 
leads a life of purity in the face of its al- 
lurements, and they receive power from 
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Christ, the Captain, to resist the evil, and to/ 
do_ that which is good in the sight of God, 
The perfection of the Christian life extends 
to every honest labor or traffic used amongst 
men; true godliness does not turn men out 
of the world, but enables them to live better 
in it.” Ata subsequent period J. J. Gurney 
proclaims “ Christ as our Redeemer not only 
because He died to reconcile us to the 
Father, and to procure for us by His own 
blood-shedding, the forgiveness of sins; but 
also because He prepares us for heaven by 
His Spirit; He redeems us from our sins. It 
remains to be eternally true, that without 
holiness none shall see God, or enter into 
His Kingdom; but Christ ‘is an all-sufficient 
Saviour for us. He procures us the free 
pardon of all our past transgressions,'and by 
His sanetifying power, light and life within 
us, purifies and changes our vile sinful 
hearts, imparts to us His own holy nature, 
enables us to walk before Him in righteous- 
ness, love, purity and peace; and thus pre- 
pares us for the enjoyment of that heavenly 
inheritance which He has by His own meri 
torious sufferings and death purchased for 
us.” 


In view of all this and abundant other 


testimony that might be adduced to the “ful- 
ness of the blessing of the Gospel of Christ,” 
that “it is the power of God unto salvation 


to every one that believeth;” may we not 
conclude with the salutation: “ Now the 
God of peace, that brought again from the 


dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shepherd of 


the sheep, through the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant, make you perfect in every good 
work to do His will, working in you that 
which is well pleasing i in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be glory for ever 
and ever. Amen.” T. W. L. 


darts ct 
DELIVERANCE TO THE CAPTIVES. 

In the year 1859 considerable excitement 

was caused in the United States, by the cap 

ture, off the coast of Cuba, by a United 
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'view, but they desire to be 


REVIEW. 


Nothing more was ae of the captives 
from the W anderer; the subject passed from 
public notice; the war came; slavery was 
abolished, and with the rest of the slave 
population, the captives of the Wanderer 
were set free; but where they were, or what 
was their condition, was unknown. 

After an absence of twelve years from his 
native country, R. D. Philips, a Missionary 
of the Southern Baptist convention to You- 
bia, in Central Africa, returned to America 
to revisit his friends, and one Sunday morn- 
ing was addressivg a congregation of colored 
people at Mobile, Alabama. 

While speaking of his mission and of the 
people of Africa, he repeated the Lord’s 
prayer in Youbian, to illustrate the charac- 
ter of the language. He had just commenced 
his prayer in an unknown tongue, when a 
shout of delight burst from a little group at 
the farther end of the church; but as shout- 
ing is no strange sound in a colored congre- 
gation, nothing was thought of it till “the 
close of the service, when the little company 
hurried forward and came thronging around 
Mr. Philips, and addressed him in the You- 
bian language. 

They told bim they were a part of the 
Wanderer’s cargo, abducted at Savannah, 
and described how they were first kidnapped 
in their own country while on a trading ex- 
pedition, by the Dahomies, who sold them to 
the captain of the Wanderer; and related 
their re-capture by the United States vessel, 
only to be kidnapped and sold again in the 
United States. 

Since the conclusion of the war they have 
gathered themselves into a little community 
in Alabama, have embraced Christianity, 
and are prospering in a worldly point of 
sent back to 
Africa, that they may meet their families and 
be useful to their people; and their delight 
at hearing once more ina foreign land the 
language of their native country, knew no 
bounds. 


ee 
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States cruiser, of a vessel called the Wan- 
derer, on her way from Africa with a cargo 
of Africans to be sold as slaves. 

The condition of these poor captives was 
such that the captain of the cruiser felt it to 
be duty to put into Savannah, which was the 
nearest United States port. Being informed 
of the capture, President Buchanan tele- 
graphed to have the slaves brought at once 
to some Northern port; but before his dis- 
patch reached Savannah, a lawless gang 


As the bringing of them to Cuba by the 
Wanderer was piracy under the law of na- 
tions, and as under the law of that time they 
should have been at once returned to Africa, 
it is probable that the United States govern- 
ment will be called upon to restore them to 
their home once more. Should this be done, 
and they return to proclaim the message of 
salvation to their friends, their story, already 
curious and remarkable, will yet more won- 
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boarded the Wanderer, took the negroes, and 
ran them off toward the Gulf of Mexico, 
disposing of them and scattering them over 
the country in such a manner that the feeble 
efforts put forth for their discovery proved 
entirely unavailing. 


derfully illustrate the overruling power and 
providence of Almighty God, “ who looks 
down from heaven to hear the groaning of 
the prisoner, to break the chains of the cap- 
tive, and to let the oppressed go free.— The 
Christian. 
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A VIVID CONTRAST. |pale. From my very boyhood I have de- 
The following account of an occurrence in | lighted in their memorials. _ As I contem- 
Nantucket some twerty years since presents | Plate them, I am led to admire the breadth 
a vivid contrast to certain business transac-|80d comprehensiveness of that system of 
tions of the present day, and so may be of in- | Christian doctrine and discipline under 
terest. It was a severe winter, and the har-| Which a membership of such diversity of 
bor had been frozen over for weeks. The|™ind, and of gifts, of social position and 
coal in store had long been exhausted, and | Culture, have been brought so to harmonize 
there was much suffering for lack of fuel.| in one spirit and one body in Christ. We 
Even the fences had been torn down and | have seen in it the boldest individuality con- 
burnt to eke out the scanty supply of wood, sistent with perfect compactness of loving 
To the great delight of the townspeople the fellowship ; and the truest personal freedom 
ice broke up one fine morning, and a schooner | with a Divinely conferred and confessed 
laden with coal wasseen approaching. There chureh authority. U nflinching in advocacy of 
was much excitement, and before the craft| Truth, unwavering in fidelity to principle, 
was moored a coal-dealer boarded her and | they acknowledged one Leader, and were no 
eagerly addressed the honest Quaker ship- | Copyists one of another. And now, if we 
per, Captain Gifford, “Well, Cap’en,” said | undervalue them on the one hand, or become 
he, “ you’ve about hit it this cruise. I guess|™ere copyiste on the other, we shall prove 
[’ll have to take y’ur whole cargo. Spose|their unworthy successors. A narrow ex- 
you'll want more’n the usual $7 aton. Wall.|clusiveness and sectarianism will fail to hold 
L like to do the squar thing by a friend, and | OF to transmit in its contracted measures, the 
I'll give you $12 a ton for it.” “ Friend,” | Wealth of their legacy tous. And a profli- 
said Captain Gifford, “thou can have one | gate and libertine spirit can never inherit it. 
ton of my coal, if thou likes, for $8, but only| The true successors of our honored ances- 
one ton; all must have a chance.” Just|'ty are, and will be, those who follow the 
then one of the richest men in the place | Same Spirit, and in their own dayand genera- 
joined them, saying, “[ want ten tons of| tion, fulfil the will and purposes of God con- 
your coal at your own price—name it. [| cerming them. And there is such a Society 
have suffered evough foronce.” He received | °! Friends Se ee 
the same answer, and so did all—one ton for| There are those whose lives are directed by 
each family, and $8 asthe price of each ton. No| @8 sure a guidance, and attended by Provi- 
love of gain, no solicitation, no re; 


rard for in | @ences as marked, as those of generations 


dividuals could move honest ¢ ‘aptain Gifford. past. The humble testimony of lowly souls 
— Exchange. | may be told to the generations following— 
3 — tee A \*The Lord hath done great things for us, 

" For vr cane reEEm, eo : | Ww hereof we are glad.” ds B. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES| fp. 

OF FRIENDS.” — 

[ desire to record my appreciation of a| UNPROFITABLE READING. 
volume late'y issued by “The Tract Associa-| “ You cannot afford to read such books,” 
tion of Friends, Philadelphia,” with the | was the remark of a sagacious gentleman to 
above title. 


a young friend, whom he saw constantly oc- 
It presents by many forcible illustrations | cupied with fictitious literature. The caution 
from living experience, certain elements of | has a world of wisdom in it. The young can- 
Quakerism which have too little recognition, | not afford to give all, or even the half of the 
and too little place with the masses of our | time they have for reading, to the fascinating 
members of the present day. | pages of fiction. And yet, let the sales of 

That introversion of spirit; that ear at-| booksellers, the issues of magazines, and the 
tent to the inspeaking word; that sense of| shelves of the circulating and the public li- 


the indwelling life; that holy watchfulness | braries be examined, and it will be found that’ 


and care in ministry; and that profound| the perusal of fictitious works far exceeds 
spiritual waiting upon the Lord, in which! that of useful publications Youth is man’s 
whole assemblies bowed their heads and wor-| opportunity. The mind has only a given 
shipped in rapt silence, so characteristic of| capacity, and if that is filled with fiction, 
representative Friends, were not the products | fact finds small place for admission. Sur- 
of a distorted theology, or morbid mysticism, | prise is sometimes expressed that industrious 
but of a genuine work of grace, and baptism | young men and women, who read very little 
of the Holy Ghost. |in comparison with voracious novel readers, 

If any sect has reason, surely ours has, to| happen to be better informed and more capa- 
honor the Fathers. Many shining lights in| ble in business than some who fancy them- 
the Church of God, many valiant soldiers in| selves of literary tastes, aud who have the 
His army, have been numbered within her! reputation of being “ bookish” young people. 
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The fact is that these apparent non-readers 
are practical and observant persons. They 
have some clear aim in life, and pursue it by 
attaining knowledge. Part of their improve- 
ment is gained by observation, and more by 
thought and reasoning. They do read; but 
it is with an object, and if the amount in 
pages is small, that smal] amount is well di- 
gested and applied. They take up books for 
a purpose and with an object; and discard 
such promiscuous reading as does not minis- 
ter to the end they have in view. They have 
no taste for mere fiction, as fiction ; and what 
few works of imagination they care to read 
are such as illustrate the truth. Mere tis- 
sues of wild invention, resting on impossible 
machinery and ending in startling catastro 
phes, presenting details of crime and plots 
woven with exciting sin, have no charm for 
those who ask themselves whether they can 
afford to reada book. It is a rare accom- 
plishment to be able to peep into an exciting 
volume, and give it a toss aside, if it proves 
unworthy of the time it would occupy. Many 
persons seem to think that to begin a volume 
commits them in honer and honesty to go 
through with it. Yet one is no more bound 
to do this than he is to make a hearty meal 
upon food which he knows is unwholesome. 
—Publie Ledger. 





PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 1, 1871. 

ENDURING THE Cross.— He who has expe- 
rienced repentance towards God knows the 
beginning of the Gospel of Christ. The power 
of the Gospel works a change of mind which 


includes an alteration in purposes, views and | 
manner of life, so that the gloss of selfishness | 


and carnal inclination no longer bewilders 
the morai sight, but the vision is purged, and 
things that pertain to peace are seen in the 
light of truth. “Iam not ashamed,” Paul 
said, “ of the Gospel of Christ, for it is the 
power of God unto salvation unto every one 


‘that believeth.” Repentance makes the cow- 


ard brave when, having turned his back upon 
sin and its delusions, and turned to Him 
whose service ennobles and emboldens, he 
ceases to fear derision for doing right, and ac 
cepts and meekly endures the daily cross in 
whatever form it may be permitted. There 
is no need for the old ascetic seeking for 
crosses. In the providence, at least in the 
permission of God, they will cume. The re 
pentant and pardoned, endowed with peace, 





and having faith through the dear Son of God, 
quails not at the temporal evils, but is eus- 
tained by the Arm underneath and the hope 
beyond, and, though the crors bearing prove 
a severe reality, though in its cudurance the 
outward man perish—suffering even to mar- 
tyrdom,—the inward man is renewed, receiv- 
ing daily increase of lite and light, strength- 
ens and grows in holiness and happiness, and 
in meetness for glory in His likeness. In 
this sense we may understand Paul’s thorn in 
the flesh. Though he calls it a messenger from 
Satan to buffet him, and its removal was 
made by him a subject of special prayer, yet 
it tended to his strengthening and to the 
perfecting in him of the power and grace of 
Christ. Realizing fully the assurance, “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee,” we find him run- 
ning with patience the race which was set be 


fore him, and in the endurance of paternal 


chaste ning, 


looking with steadfast eye unto 
Jesus, he felt that he was emulating his Mas- 
ter’s endurance of the Cross, and becoming 
partaker of His holivess; being exercised 
thereby, and the grievous chastening yielding 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness. He 
shrank with holy horror (ejaculating, “ God 
forbid!) from glorying in works of his own 
performance, or crosses of his own selection, 
or voluntary humility and will-worship, or in 
aught “save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom,” said he, “the world is 
crucified unto me and I| unto the world.” 
Paul regarded those who would attribute 
justification’ to the works of legality rather 
thau to the sacrificial death of Christ, as 
“enemies of the Cross of Christ.” Such per- 
sons, as Adam Clarke remarks, “ please 
the world, and are in no danger of reproach.” 

The word Cross is thus properly and Scrip- 
turally used in a metaphorical sense. Dr. 
Strong says: 


‘It is used to designate the sufferings and trials 
sent upon Christians for their moral improvement, 
and which have the eff-et of strengthening faith 
and teeching bumility, love and submission. The 
command to take up the cross daily, signifies that 
we are cheerfully to submit to all the evils of life, 
circumstance and position which God in His wis- 
dow sers fit that we -hould encounter ; we are even 
to r joice at misfortune. as the discipline of suffer- 
irg biings fruits of sanctification to tho e who pa- 
tiently submit f r Christ’sa sake, remembering that 
ali things work for gooi to them that love God.” 


In the New Testament the word is some- 
times put for the whole of our Lord’s suffer- 
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ings, sometimes for the doctrine of His per-|ineluded Christ (of whom he was himself a 
fect atonement. In 1 Colos. i. 20, when Paul | type) and His salvation. ' 4 
speaks of peace made through the blood of| The aged Paul wrote to the youthful Tim- 
His cross, he means that the only atonement} othy: “all that will live godly in Christ 
by which the wicked could be reconciled was | Jesus shall suffer persecution.” And so the X 
the blood shed on the cross. And by “ the| words of our Lord have continual applicabil- : 
preaching of the cross” is meant, of course, ity: “Whosoever doth not bear his cross and 
the doctrine of the cross,—salvation to a lost come after Me, cannot be my disciple.” The 
world through the crucifixion of Christ. |‘ perseverance of the saints ” must be by the 

The great apostle, jealous of reliance being | saints persevering. Paul intimates this in ‘ 


his exhortation to Timothy : “ Continue thou 


laced upon any self-imposed righteousness, 


ld the Galatians that if he preached circum in the things which thou hast learned and 


° ° ’ , , } . - > 9 a . 4 
cision then were the offence of the cross ceased | been assured of.”, On this passage Adam 






-in other words, if he harped upou anything Clarke makes this pertinent comment: “ No 


nerely external. to that extent he ceased to|™an, however well instructed in the things 


reach Christ crucified. An able correspon- | Of God, or grounded in Divine grace, is out 





} . ° ‘ | } 1 : . anew > rms 
dent of the (Jue rterly Eramine r | A. D. P et}, lof the reach of temptation, apostacy and final 
in an instructive and suggestive essay on True|tuin. Hence the neeessity of watching unto 










(yoss-bearing, save: | prayer, depending upon God, continuing in rf 
z l . e ' ® %”> 
r 1 ' . ..? t ots r « ( reaever t% ee “ 
“What de ie bearing of the cross imply ? tn faith, and persevering unto th end 
Not me p int alone of Chr Liah duty nor i st 
another; not selfdenial alone, not devoted- | Printep Sermons.—The ministry of 
ness alone,—not one, but all — everything | Friends being exteimpore, it follows almost of 


great and small, whereby we, whi cl ly 
fol] wing Him, make clear before an unbe- 


4 ; 
lieving world that we have cast in our lot 


| necessity that our literature does not include 


i voluminous collections of sermons. In the ? 







t » ' 
; a irs ace : ‘rials woul be fur- 
with Him for life aud death: that whe rever | fi" t place the materials would not b 
we are, whoever we may be, whatever we may | nished by the spe*kers themselves, who, hav- 
do, we may be known as His disciples—not| ing yielded to the prompting of apprehended hi 
hy outwar rartl ot ws snecis a ofl » ae . . i 
by outward garb, not by any s| cial rule of| duty in the unpremeditated utterance, fee] 
conduct, not by any one distinguishing mark 


. ' a .| satisfied to leave the result to the Lord ; and 
or another, but Dy that ail-pervading tone of | 


thought or action and mode of life, that une | th general feeling of their fellow-members i 







hesitating confession of Him, that endurance | that the preaching was adapted and designed 
. . s . | ° . , 

of scorn or injury which such a confession | for the original occasion, and would not come 

may bring down upon us, which will identify | pefore a new class of hearers or readers with 









us with our Master as nothing else can do. 
Do not let any suppose that the task will be 

me . . ‘ » > . ; 2 sth « - > SET. 
too easy. The world speaks smoothly now | 2 fortuitous thing to meet with a printed ser 


| the same freshness of anointing. It is rather 


compared to earlier days ; with changed times | mon or volume of sermons by a Friend, and 
customs have changed also, and it is not now although some such religious communica- 
the fashi actually te eride Christians: ve : ; ’ . r Ti: 

f ion actua ly to deride OTistians ; yet tions by George Fox, Wm. Penn. W hite- 


itis none the less true in our time than it . 
: | PWS 4 ‘ . Savery LC. 
was when the command was first issued, that | head, De wsbury, Fothergill, very, Ge, 


no one can bear the cross and follow Christ 
without bearing His reproach.” | out the connivance or revisior of the authors, 











have been preserved, they have been with- 


The bearing of the cross is not a new expe- | being preserved bv the memory of the hear- 
rience, but may be traced back to an varly | ers or the notes of short-hand writers. 
period in the world’s history. It was under: | The incidental preservation of occasional 
stood by the “man of God” who wrote: 


j 'sermons, affords interesting examples of the 
Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place | character of the ministry during two cen- | 
in all generations,’—and it deeply interests .uries of our history as a Church. Weare glad 
us to read that Moses esteemed “ the reproach |that such records have been retained, and 
of Christ greater riches than the treasures in| well satisfied that they have not been multi- ? 
Egypt.” In “the recompense of the reward” | plied. The circumstances of the hour, the 


to which “ he had respect,” Moses doubtless| character of the audience, the states of the 
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individual souls composing it, and the unction | practicable, though contrary to the well-un- 
from the Holy One, gave the value and the| derstood rule of editors and publishers. 
converting efficacy ; and the latter, as it did} The editor, cherishing most kindly feeling 
not depend upon the literary or intellectual | for all contributors, must in exch case decide 
character of the performance, so it is not to| the question of admissibility according to his 
be, in a general way, realized afresh, when} best judgment. Having done this, he must 
brought forward independent of the attend-|turn to another subject as it comes in rota- 
ant influences which made it impressive. | tion, and the former fades from memory. The 
The sermon given upon another page was! reasons for non-admittance could be readily 
found among the papers of a recently de-| explained in a personal interview, but the 
ceased Friend, and was taken from short: | editor cannot be expected to make it a mat- 
hand notes made nearly forty years ago. It liter of correspondence. 
forms an edifying paper, not the less so that | Many papers are laid aside with reluctance, 
its interest does not depend upon the charm others are clearly objectionable, some are an- 
of novelty, and it illustrates the soundness of | onymous. Many are based on the supposi- 
Christian doctrine and the lucid presentation | tion that the editor has leisure to answer 
of the Truth as held by our portion of the| psychological or metaphysical abstractions. 
Church, which characterized during so many | We have risen from the perusal of a letter con- 
years the public labors of a beloved disciple. | taining a prolonged string of questions, ab- 
Some of the sermons of Friends of former | struse and theoretic,the desired replies to which 
generations which have been thus (perhaps | would demand laborious thought and a vol- 
providentially) preserved, have been valued | ume of manuscript, requiring leisure not at 
by persons of other denominations. We re ‘our command, 
member a volume of Penn’s sermons in the | 


pnininiiilliadnenicetti 

Pusiications.—A_ correspondent, “ W. 
1.” wishes to query why Friends on this con- 
: ike aoe tinent cannot unite in having a publishing- 
aunieal af bis peofemional-beethren for ‘the house, with book and tract concern attached. 


spirituality, weightines nd de vhie sa . ; : 
ality, - ghtios #, and depth which The subject involves important considerations. 
characterized the book; and we heard a ( 


distinguished Baptist minister declare of the| 
printed sermons of a deceased Friend : “ It is 
the most like apostolic preaching of anything 
I ever met with.” 


possession of a clergyman of the Episcopal C 
church, which was highly estimated by him and 


‘oncert of action would be required, harmony 
of purpose, and great business efficiency. 
a 
GeNEKAL MeetrnG.—A General Meeting 
wus held in First month at Jericho, Indiana, 
+ <0n - under care of a Committee of New Garden 
To CorresponpENnts.—Thrice a day the Quarterly Meeting. The Christian Worker 
editor is in receipt of communications, nu- | represents it as largely attended, and a lively, 
merous and of great variety. Were all free interesting occasion, 


- —<0>- ows 


; a For Mapagascar.—A letter from Henry 
ly exclude some. It is quite out of his power | Stanley New 


to file systematically for future reference, 


from objection, their number would necessari- 


man mentions that four more 
dear Friends were to sail on the 21st instant 


all these accumulated papers, or so to recall | ¢ Bustend ‘fie Madagascar 
4th 4 Uae 


their contents as to give a reason, after the | a 
Our BELOVED Frienp Isaac Rosson, ot! 
insertion. When requested to return the| England, in the course of his gospel errand 
MSS. with a reason for rejection, the answer |in America, reached this city on Third-day 
might often be that the papers were not/the 28th ult. 


now to be found, and that their non-insertion 


lapse of weeks or months, for their non- 


+ 08m 
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had been for reasons irrespective of their 
merit. As we have no private secretary, it 
is too much to expect us to write to the sev- 
eral contributors. A request to return them 
would be cheerfully complied with when 


BOWLES.—On the 13th of Ninth month, 1570, 
El'zabeth, wife of George F. Bowles, in her 7lst 
year; an esteemed member of EFummit Grove 
Monthly Meeting. Iowa. 

LEI?S.—On the 15th of Third month, 1871, after 
an illness of nearly five months, John A. Leips, 4 
member of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting, Teun. ; 
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leaving a wife and eight children destitute and 
homeless, yet having the comforting assurance that 
his peace was made with God. He hai been a 
member of the Baptist association for many years ; 
fa ling in with Friends since the war, he became 
convinced of the correctness of their Christian faith, 
made application, and was received into member- 
ship. 

LAVB.—On the 26th of Seventh month, 1870, 
Sarah Lamb, aged 22 years ; a member of Walnut 
Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

GILMAN,—At Passadumkeag, Maine, on the 20th 
of First month, 1871, Ruth Gilman, in her 76th 


year; a member of Unity Monthly Meeting. 
——2 
Tue Anwsvat First pay Scsoo. Iystirure ror 
Norta CarounA YEARLY MgetixeG will be held at 


Springfield, Guilford Co., N. C., om the 4th, 
6th of the 5th month next. 
are invited to attend. 


CORRESPON DEN 


Minnesora—Wricar © 
years since a few families of Friends settled 
about 50 miles west of Minneapolis. They 
have been visited by a numbe 
messengers, proclaiming the gospel of peace 
and salvation. For more than a year past 
they have maintained a small meeting for 
worship under care of Minneapolis Monthly 
Meeting. More recently the Lord has mani- 
fested His power in a remarkable manner, by 
an abundant out-pouring of His holy Spirit 
and the blessing attendant upon instrumental 
means. Friends became awakened to the 
necessity of a deeper work of grace in their 
own hearts. Bowing in humble aad contrite 
submission, their united prayers ascended 
that the little church might stand forth in 
purity and power. The Lord was pleased to 
hear the petitions which He had graciously 
inspired, and to fill the hearts of believers 
with joy and praise. 

Meetings in the adjoining neighborhood were 
held to the honor of Truth. Many attended 
from curiosity. 


All friends of the cause 





‘ 
4 
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demonstration of the Spirit, and with power. 
P eople were brought to realize their sinfulnoess. 


Numerous applications were made for mem- | 


bership. A committee was poste by the 
Monthly Meeting upon a request for the 
establishment of a meeting for worship and a 


Preparative meeting, who entered upon their | 


service under a deep sense of responsibility, 
and of the need of seeking wisdom and guid- 
ance from the Head of His church. 

in the second meeting thus established, 
there are 44 newly-received members, with 
the prospect of the number being very soon 
doubled. 

Friends here are comparatively in a wilder- 
ness, most of them having settled here with- | 
in four years, coming without means, few be- 
ing possessed of teams. Although the Lord 


has blessed them with health and strength to | 


5th and 


».—Three or four | 


r of the Lord’s|’ 


The gospel was preached in | 
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hew nin the forest, oe eatablish humble 
homes, they are without surplus to build the 
two meeting houses which need to be built. 
If Friends who are possessed of means, feel 
their hearts enlarged to contribute to the 
establishment of these churches in the wilder- 
ness, contributions for the erection of said 
meeeting-houses, sent to Dr. N. B. Hill, or 
to Wm. W. Wales, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
will be gratefully received. 

This movement has been accompanied by 
no unhealthfal excitement. From the first 
there has seemed to be a deep stirring of the 
hearts of the people, and an awakening to the 
need of a Saviour. 


{This letter is from the Clerk of Minneapolis 
Monthly Meeting. ] 


F.om the Cornhill Mag 


THE 


*Zine. 
LATE ECLIPSE. 
Astronomers have passed yet another of 
those stages which mark their progress to- 
|'wards a fullar knowledge of s lar physics. 
hat strange peculiarity of the celestial phe- 
nomena presented to us inhabitants of the 
}earth, by which our satellite is able just to 
blot out from view the great central luminary 
of the planetary scheme, j 
served - in good stead. The few brief 
onds during which the sun remained con- 
cealed on December 22d last, have supplied 
ithe means of testing those rival theories 
|which had been prop »ounded respecting the 
solar corona, and, as it seems to us, of arriv- 
ling at definite conclusions as to the general 
nature of this interesting object 
We propose, first, briefly to trace the pro- 
| gress of astronomers so far as it had depend 
led upon the observation total solar 
eclipses : in order that the position of the 
last eclipse may be adequately recognized ; 
| and also (for the study of science p ints ever 
forward) that the anticipations to be formed 
respecting future eclipses may be shadowed 
forth. 
| In passing, it may be well to notice how 
important influence that peculiarity re- 
specting the apparent dimensions of the sua 
and moon, to which we have just referred, 
has exercised on the progress of astronomy. 
We are so accustomed to the near equality of 
the sun and moon as respects their apparent 
size, that we are apt to overlook the fact that 
|this apparent equality must be regarded 
| rather in the light of a fortunate accident 
| than as in any way an essential attribute of 
| the orbs which rule the day and the night. 
| In the whole range of the solar system there 
lis no other instance of so remarkable an as- 
suciation. In Mercury, Venus, and Mars, 
|of course, no eclipses of any sort can occur, 
| because these planets have no moons, But 
even in Jupiter, notwithstanding the gran- 
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deur of his system of satellites, or shiengts 
total solar eclipses recur at intervals whiich 
must be measured by hours rather than by 
months, as with us, yet such solar eclipses as 
we see can never take place. For not one of 
his moons is capable of just hiding the sun’s 
dise and a very narrow border all round, 
while beyond that border the colored prom- 
inences, and beyond the prominences the 
glory of the corona, are left in view. If we 
try to conceive the circumstance of an eclipse 
of the sun by one of Jupiter’s nearest moons, 
we have to imagine a dark dise capable of ob- 
literating a sun more than thirty times larger 
than that which is actually seen from Jupiter ; ; 
and even the farthest of Jupiter's moons 
covers twice as great a space as the sun. It 
is easily seen that when a total eclipse is just 
beginning or just ending, under these circum- 
stances, only a small part of the matter out- 
side the sun can be visible, and nothing re- 
sembling that complete ring of such matter, 
visible to ourselves when the moon obliter- 

ates from view the nearly equal solar dise. 
So also in Saturn—whence the sun must ap 
pear asa mere dot of bright light—and in 
Uranus and Neptune, whence he appears yet 
smatler, there can be no such eclipses as we 
inhabitants of earth are favored with. 
Hence it may not unreasonably be concluded 
that terrestrial astronomers alone have any 


knowledge of the colored solar prominences 
and of the corona, 
It is worth mentioning, also, that 


interest- 
ing as are the discoveries which have been 
recently made during solar eclipses, there are 
other discoveries due also to the observation 
of total eclipses, though in very ancient 
times, which are as full of interest. It sounds 
incredible, but is nevertheless strictly true, 
that owing to comparatively rough observa- 
tions of ancient eclipses, modern astronomers 
have learned that the moon is gradually 
drawing nearer to the earth, and further, 
that the rate of the earth's rotation on her 
axis is slowly but surely diminishing, inso- 
much that at some far distant epoch the day 
will Jast as long asa lunar mouth. Nor do 
the facts that the approach of the moon will 
in time be changed into recession, and that the 
lengthening of ‘the day takes place so slowly 
that millions of centuries must elapse before 
it is completed, diminish the interest which 
attaches to these tokens of mutability in re- 
lations which had once been regarded as al- 
together unchangeable. 

But let us turn to those discoveries which 
belong mere especially to the now wide de- 
partment of science called solar physics. 

It does not appear that the ancients had 
any idea that observations made during total 
eclipses could afford any information as to 
the condition of the great luminary of our 
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syuen. To them the chief interest of solar 
and lunar eclipses consisted in the evidence 
they afforded of the exactness of astronomi- 
cal computations, and the soundness of the 
general principles on which those computa- 
tions were based. Nor do we find that any 
of the observed phenomena of total eclipses 
attracted the special attention of .ancient as- 
tronomers. They recognized the corona, and 
they justly regarded it as the cause of that 
light which still remains when the sun’s 
globe is wholly concealed from view; but 
they formed no theories as to the physical 
significance of this aureole of light. 

Indeed, if we are to reach the time when 
systematic observations have been made upon 
the sun, with the express object of determin- 
ing the nature of those appendages which 
come into view duiing total eclipse, we must 
pass over not merely the whole of ancient as- 
tronomy, but almost the whole of that por- 
tion ot the history of modern astronomy 
which refers to epoc ths prece ling the last 
thirty years or so. 

It was when the eclipse of 1842 was ap- 
proaching, that for the first time astronomers 
aroused themselves to a sense of the real im- 
portance of the phenomena presented during 
total eclipse. Then, for the first time, astrono- 
mers of repute, armed with instruments of 
adequate power, placed themselves along the 
track which the moon’s black shadow was to 
pursue, and severally prepared to glean what 
knowledge they might respecting the physie- 
al habitudes of the ols ar surroundings. 

The expeditions made in 1842 were abund- 
antly rewarded. For it was during that great 
total eclipse that the colored prominences 
were first fairly recognized. More than a 
century before, Vassenius had sus pected the 
existence of some red objects near the ec lipsed 
sun. But strangely enough, small attention 
had been paid to his remarks. And accord- 
ingly, the astonished world of astronomers 
learned first, in 1842; that mighty red pro- 
tuberances of a nature as yet unexplained, 
but certainly vast beyond all our powers of 
conception, surround the surface of our great 
luminary. It needed but a brief study of 
the pictures made by those who observed the 
eclipse, to see that in the first place these 
phenomena were undoubtedly solar, and sec- 
ondly that the real magnitude of some of 
the prominences was enormously greater than 
that of the earth on which we live e. Whether 
these were mountains heated to incandes- 
cence by the solar fires, or fiery clouds sus- 
pended in the solar atmosphere, or lastly, 
flames rising like mighty tongues from the 
solar surface, few ventured to pronounce. 

But it was plainly seen that, whatever they 
might be, they surpassed all hitherto discov- 
ered phenomena within the whole range of 
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the solar system in interest and moguifeenen | ever been observed before, by the duration of 
The telescope had hitherto shown noting | totaling. For more than six minutes the 
which could well be compared with these] disc of the sun was completely hidden from 
strange solar appendages. The mountains| view. It need hardly be added that the 
and valleys in the moon, the lands and seas 
of Mars, the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and even the mighty ring-system which gir- 
dies the last named orb, all these, interesting | 


shadow on the earth’s surface was exception- 
ally wide; so that near the middle of totality 
at any station along the central line the ob- 
server was in the centre of a rearly circular 


though they doubtless are in themselves, ona region of the earth more than 150 miles in 
sink into u‘ter insignificance compared with meter, and to which not a ray of direct 






solar appendages so vast that, at a moderate | sunlight penetrated. All the features of the 
estimate, some of them must have a height| eclipse were thus observed under singularly 
exceeding the diameter of Jupiter,—the giant | favorable circumstances. 
of the solar system. In the first place, it was possible to obtain 
The real existence of the colored promin-| more photographs than on any former occa- 
ences was not admitted, however, without|sion. Lieutenant-Colonel Tennant, using a 
further evidence. In all ages of astronomy | fine 9-inch reflector made by Mr. J. Brown- 
there have heen those who dispute to the|ing, F. R. A. S., obtained no less than six 
last the significance of observed facts. Un-| photographs, colored pictures of which lie 
fortunately, in this instance, as in others, the| before us as we write. The first shows a 
suggested doubts exercised a mischievous| glare of light on the left, where the moon 
effect. It was urged loudly by a few astrono-| had not as yet covered the lust fine line of 
mers—as Faye, Feilitzsch, and others,—that|the sun's dise. Yet we see through the 
the so-called prominences were mere optical | glare the figures of the prominences on that 
illusions, or else were but a species of lunar | side—showing “as through a glass, darkly”’ 
mirage. Airy, Baily, the younger Struve,|—and amongst them that mighty horn-prom- 
and others, had recorded their experience in|inence whose spiral whorls attracted the at- 
vain; fresh observations were called for;| tention of all who witnessed the eclipse. 
and accordingly in 1851, and again in 1860,| Then in the sueceeding pictures we see the 
a host of skillful observers devoted their en-| moon’s dise gradually passing over this won- 
ergies to demonstrate what was in truth a/derful horn and the prominences lying on 
demonstrated fact,—the reality of the red| the same side; while on the opposite side we 
protuberances. see a long range of prominences coming as 
Yet the important eclipse of 1860 did not| gradually into view. None of these are 
pass altogether without profit. Too many,| comparable in height with the mighty spiral 
indeed, of the observers who formed the cele-| on the left, though some of them are amazing 
brated “ Himalaya expedition,” as well as of| objects, and of dimensions so vast, that a globe 
those continental astronomers who visited the like our earth placed close by them, would 
path of the moon’s shadow across Spain, | seem but as the veriest bubble amid the foam 
were led by the unfortunate doubts of Faye} of a storm-wave. In the l.st picture of all, 
and others to make useless observations.| these prominences on the right show their 
But the successful photographing of the col-| full proportions as the advancing moon is 
ored prominences by De La Rue and Secchi, | about to bring the dise of the sun into view 
sufficed to convert what would otherwise|/on that side. But though the moon has 
have been a gigantic failure into a success| passed thus far towards the left, and though, 
well worthy of record. For the first time | indeed, all other prominences on the left are 
astronomers possessed pictures of the prom-|concealed from view, yet’ on that side the 
inences which were beyond cavil or question. | spiral horn still towers so loftily as to form 
And further, since De La Rue had been|the most striking feature of the scene. 
stationed in the weat of Spain, while Secchi But interesting as are these pictures, and 
had placed himself close by the eastern forming though they do, despite the success 
shore, it had become possible to form an} of the American astronomers in August, 
opinion of the permanence or mobility of] 1869, the most remarkable series of photo- 
those strange objects. So far as the compari- graphs ever taken of the eclipsed sun, the 
son made between these two sets of photo-| chief interest of the eclipse of 1868 depends 
graphs was concerned, it appeared as though| on another circumstance. This eclipse was 
the solar prominences were fixed objects ;| the first during which the powers of the 
and some went so far as to conclude definite- spectroscope had been applied to determine 
ly that they are real solar mountains. the nature of the colored prominences; and 
It was not until the great eclipse of Au-| astronomers looked forward to the result 
gust, 1868, that the real nature of the col-| with a degree of interest which was fully jus- 
ored prominences was ascertained. This/ tified by the discovery actually effected. 
eclipse was distinguished from all that had (To be continued.) 
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YOUTH’S DE sp AR’ I'M ENT. 


A PET BIRD. 


The following charming account of a pet 
bird, illustrating in a remarkable degree the 
power of kindness, was written by the owner 
to a female friend. 

All who attended the last meeting of the 
American Pomological Convention, held in 
Philadelphia, will remember the wonderful 
collection of fruits, and especially will they 
remember the remarkable exhibition of grapes 
from the fruit establishment of Hetty B. 
Trimble, of West Chester, Pa. To that lady 
we are indebted for the story of this little 
sparrow—her pet Bessie. 

It is well known by others as well as orni- 
thologists that female birds will return year 
after year to the same home; but has it ever 
been proved before that the same couple of 
birds remain true to each other as long as 
both dolive? Or has it ever been known be 
fore that both the instinct of migration and 
the affection for mate and little ones have 
been overborne by attachment to a human 
friend ? 

Those familiar with the Song Sparrow 
(Fringilla Melodia) will recognize it at once 
in Miss Trimble’s account. We begin to hear 
it now (early in March )—the first of the sing- 
ing birds of Spring. The note is a short one, 
but exquisitely beautiful—exceeded only by 
the melody of the Wood Robin. Sometimes 
they are so numerous about country gardens 
that in the early mornings there will be a per: 


fect ground- swell of me lody—probably one of 


the sweetest sounds this side the stars. 

“ My little pet was a Song Sparrow—a lit- 
tle bird of grave shades of brown and gray, 
but as trig and neat as any little bird could 
well be. 

“The winter of 1855 was very cold. A 
young friend who was then living with us was 
coming home one evening, and found this lit- 
tle bird lying on a snowdrift, apparently 
frozen to death ; but, holding it in his hands 
a few moments, found there was a little flut- 
tering motion of the heart. He ran upstairs 
to the parlor register, and by warmth and 
kindness brought it to. It was some days, 
however, before she recovered entirely. She 
was then turned loose in the conservatory, 
where she seemed perfectly happy, darting in 
and out among my flowers. At first, we 
heard only very timid, low notes from her; 
but as she became accustomed to us, and| 
knew she had nothing to fear, there was often 
one gush of melody after another. 


“ In the spring the birds began to return to | 


their summer homes—birds of her own kind, 
as well as others; but she paid no heed to 
them for some time. However, one day we 
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were startled by a long, loud ery from her, so 
unusual that every one ran into the conserva- 
tory to see what had happened. A little bird 
was on the outside, trying to get in. The 
window was opened: she flew to meet him; 
and such a joyous meeting as it was! The 
meeting of human lovers after a long separa- 


tion could not more plainly tell the story of 


affection. Soon a snow squall came up; and 
she was too tender to breast it, and tapped at 
the window to be taken in. She remained 
very contentedly until the weather was quite 
settled. Now came her trouble. //e wanted 
the nest to be built in a cedar-tree some 200 
feet from the house; she would not go. He 
perched himself in the tree and sang his most 
charming melodies; while she, on top of the 
smoke-house, near the house, answered him 
just as sweetly. But she would not budge 
from the position she had taken. fter the 
second day’s maneuvering, he began to give 
in, little by little approaching the house, 
Finally, they compromised the matter by 
buil« ling the nest in a gooseberry bush, near 
the smoke-house. This was not to her mind; 
but still it was better than the far-off cedar- 
tree. 

“In time four pretty little brown birds 
made their appearance. As soon as they were 
out of the nest, she coaxed them to the house, 
where her feed-table and bath tub were al- 
ways ready for her. Such a pretty, happy 
little family they were ! 

‘The next nest was just where she wanted 
it—in a jasmine-bush trained around one of 
the parlor windows. From this nest came 

| three little birds. 

“Her table and bath-tubs were again 
brought into the conservatory—the flowers 
now being out of doors. The side sashes were 
always open, and she brought all the family 
to feed and bathe j just as it pleased ber: and, 
the glass doors into the parlor being also open, 
they would fly through and through the house 
as if it were out of doors. 

“Cold weather came once more, and the 
mate and young birds disappeared ; but Bes- 
sie did not go. She tapped at the window, 
and was again warmly welcomed to her 
quarters amongst the flowers in the conserva- 
tory. 

“ Here she spent another gay, 


happy win- 
| ter ; and it was a constant source of ple asure 
'to us to watch her pretty, cunning y ways, and 
listen to her sweet songs. 


“In the next spring (1857) Bessie’s owner 

| moved away, and she fell into my possession 
a very welcome legacy. 

“As before, the birds returned in the spring; 

but Bessie was quite indifferent to them all. 


3ut one day, while we were at the dinver- 
a loud, 


we heard what seemed to be 


wry 
With one ace 


wild scream of joy. yrd, all 
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rushed up stairs to the conservatory ; 
there, sure enough, was the mate again. This| 
was repeated every spring while she lived. 
Whenever we heard that peculiar, wild, joy. 
ous commotion, we knew that her mate had 
and, goin always found 
him there. 

“One year they raised three broods of | 
birds; and it was not an uncommon thing at 
that time to see the two parent birds and the| 
twelve young ones all feeding at the same| 
table the youngest yet so young as to be fed | 
by the old ones. 


come; on to see 


r 
5 Te 





“This little pet was with us seven r— 
We never doubted her identity ; but a clip 
feather and adefective toe made this id her | 
unmistakable. 

“The same great joy was manifested 
ward her mate at each annual return in the 
spring ; but the last one it seemed almost be-| 
yond expression—it even attracted the atten- 
tion of the neighbors. I remember one day 
an uncle of mine ealled us to look at them. 


They would sing to each other, bow their 
heads, flap their wings, fly down on the} 
ground, roll over and over; in short, they 


acted as if they were fairly crazy with happt- 
ness. ‘Two or three days after this I heard a} 
fluttering in the conservatory ; and, going in| 
to see what was the matter, | found my little | 
pet lying in her feed-basin, in spasm. | 
took her up, apnalel and petted her ; and, as 
the fit passed off, she nestled down into my 
hand, and turned her head up to look at me. | 
The bright eyes were swollen and bloodshot 
Soon she had 





>| 
another spasm, and another, 

and another. Then her little feet flew sdaemeall 
soon she lay dead in my hand. How it all} 

comes back to me as I write! It seemed as 
ifa dear little pet child had been suddenly | 
snatched from us; and as to the poor little| 


mate, anything more heartbroken I never) 
saw. There was no more dashing about | 
through the house and out among the trees 
no more gay songs; but, instead, he moped | 
about, with now and then a little low wail, | 
that seemed more like “ weep,” a weep,” than 
auything else. In the fall he went away, as 
usual ; and we never saw him again to know 
him. 

“ Bessie’s conduct toward me was often | 
very amusing. Traits of character were 


manifested that instinct will not explain. If 
in the mornings I should begin watering my 
plants, or other work, before I had attended | 
to her wants, she would follow me about, 
scolding, and darting down at me as if she 
intended to peck my eyes out: and this would 
be continued until I would quit all else and 
attend to her. But after her breakfast 
would come out to where I was, perch on the 
nearest tree or bush, and give me my pay in 
one of her sweetest songs.” — The Independent. ' 


she 
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eS 


and | (F" und in the Bible of an aged Christian after her 


decease ) 
THE COLPORTEUR., 


The mountaineer, from his cabin door, 
Looked out on the morning sun; 
He thought of the might of his own glad youth, 
And his race now almost run: 
How paltry the gain his toil had earned, 
In life’s most active stage ; 
And felt that his day was darkening down 
To a sad and hopeless age. 


A stranger ascended the rngged path, 
Emerged from the dewy wood: 
With a friendly smile and a word of cheer, 
By the cabin door he stood. 
He seated himself by the aged man, 
His words were grave and kind: 
And the light that beamed on his youthful cheek 
Was the light of a happy mind. 


‘Thon grievest of thy silvery hairs, 
And thy manly frame unstrang ; 

But I come to tell of a happier land, 
Where thy arm shall yet be young— 

Where thy soul shall exult in a purer good 
Than it knew in thy early days; 

For a pardon is bought for thy darkest sin, 

And its price is faith and praise; 

And thou canst love the Oue, who shed 
His blood to ransom thee.’’ 

He paused ; for the strife of old with new 
On that face was plain to see, 


‘Oh, tell me more of thy gladsome news,” 
Said the gray-haired man of toil: 

‘* Por thy words are sinking lato my heart, 
Like rain in the parc héd soil.’ 

The youth rejoiced with a holy joy, 
As he heard that earnest prayer; 

For he knew that the Spirit of God was nigh— 
That a soul was struggling there. 


‘ Too feeble is tongue of mine to reveal 

The goodness of the Lord; 

But read in this book, and thy soul shall hear 
His own almighty word.”’ 

Like a son, he has pressed the extended hand, 
Ani gone on his mountain way ; 

There are more to be won—a work to be done, 
Which must be done to-day. 


But he has told, in that humble abode, 
A truth that will never die; 
Has opened a vision of faith and hope, 
Which extends beyond the sky. 
And the truth has kindled in sinking age 
A life that will never cease, m 
Sut unfold in the ever expanding soul 
The riches of love and peace. 
— Selected. 
+ +e — 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn InTeLuicence.—European dates to the 
27th ult. have been received. 


Paris continued 


in a disturbed state until the 
26th. On the 20th, the Central Committee of the 
insurgents published an official journal, in which 


thev declared that the government had calumaiated 
Paris and armei the provinces, a com- 
mander on the National Guard, attempted night 
disarmings, and removed the capital. They ordered 
elections for the 221, and announced that the Com- 
mittee would abdicate power on the election of a 
new one by the people. A meeting of editors of 


imposed 
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the Paris journals, held the same day, adopted reso- 
lutions that the convocation of electors for the 22d 


should be regarded as null and void, and that pub- | 


lic opinion was decidedly against the Committee 
which ordered it. The mayors of Paris refused to 


concur in the holding of the elections at that time. | 
A reaction against the insu’ gents also began to be | 


manifested among the citizens ; and on the 2lsta 
public demonstration was made in favor of the uvion 
of all friends of order. 


askei the sentries to allow them to pass into the 
districts occupied by the insurgents. Being refused, 


they unfurldeda banuer, but on being threatened by | 


the insurgents they began to retire, yet rallied for 
a time, when the insurgents beat their drums and 
fired, first in the air, then upon tbe slowly-retreating 
crowd. Several persons were killed and wounded. 
Other battalions of the National Guard than those 
who belonged to the insurgents, were meanwhile 
arming for the preservation of order, and took pos 

session of the Place of the Bourse. The government, 
still desirous to avoid a resort to force, if possible 
while collecting at Versailles a body of troops, ap 
pears to have entered int» negotiations with the in 
surgents, when the latter, not ficding the co-opera 
tion which they had anticipated, either from the 
mass of the citizens or from other cities, evinced a 
disposition to seek a peaceful arrangement. At a 
meeting of the mayors and deputy mayors of Paris 
on the 24th, Admiral Soisset was appointed com- 
mander of the loyal National Guard, and he, em- 
powerrd by the government, concluded an agree- 
ment with the insurgents on the 25th. The Central 
Committee, the Paris deputies to the Assembly and 
the mayors and assistant. mayors of the city, joined 
in issuing a proclamation ordering the elections, 
which had heen previously postponed by the Cen- 
tral Committee, to be held on the 26th. The 
proclamation urged a'l citizens to vote ani to give 
the voting a serious character, such as could alone 
secure the peace of the city. The elections took 
pl«cs accordingly, and passed without disorder. Af 
ter they were over, the Central Committee issued a 
proclamation resigning its functions and yielding to 
the newly elected municipal officers. [t also re 

leased Gen. Chanzy. After its resignation, Admi 

ral Soisset diebanded the loyal National Guar?s, 
and returned to Versailles. The Deputies of the 
Left or Republican party in the Assembly, held a 
meeting on the same day, and resolved to support 
the government so long as it remaios true to the 
republic. Later dispatches show that the vote was 
very light. The Journal de Paris estimated the 
number of qualified electors who abstained from 
voting, at 250,000 The candidates of the Central 
Committee were elected in all but three arondisse- 
ments. 

During the disturbances in Paris, Jules Favre 
read in the Assembly a letter from Bismarck, de- 
manding a restoration of the telegraph leading 
to Pantin, which had been destroyed, and threat- 
ening that in case of further violations of the pre- 
liminaries of peace, the forts occupied by the Ger 
mans would open fire on the city. Favre stated 
that he had replied that the insurrection was a sur- 
prise to the government, but it would be repressed, 
and delay in doing so was only because the govern 
ment hoped to avoid bloodshed. The German com 
mander at the fort of St. Denis aleo notified the 
commander of Paris that the Germans occupying 
the forts on the north and north-east of the city 
would maintain a passive and friendly attitude 
while nothing hostile was done, bat if any attempt 
was made to re-arm the fortified wall, the Germans 
would fire upon the city. 


On the 22d, a large body of | 
unarmed persons went to the Place Vendome, and 
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| So faras can be gathered from the «ispatches 
published, the disturban:es appear to have been 
almost limited to Paris, only some slight difficul- 
ties having occurred at Lyons, where some persons 
proclaimed the commune and raised the red flag. 
Thiers is said to have telegraphed to the Prefect to 
give the people work, and to have furnished credits 
for the purpose On the 26th, order was reported 
to be restored. Marseilles and Bordeaux, where 
trouble was apprehended, appear to have remained 
quiet ; and from the provinces manifestations of 
sympathy came to the government ratber than the 
insurgents, prior to the elections of the 26th, al- 
though after thatevent, the London Daily News as- 
| serted that its result would probably cause the 
revolution to spread through all the large towns, 
|and soon render the position of the government in 
the rural districts untevable. 


Germany.—The German Parliament was opened 
on the 21st at Berlin by the Emperor in person. In 
his speech be invoked the co-operation of the Par- 
liament with the government in per ecting the 

| union of Germany, and in making the neceesary 
arrangements respecting the apportionment to the 
several States of the current expenses of the Em- 
| pire, the disposal of the war indemnity, the claims 

| for war expenses, legislation for the newly acquired 
provinces, X&c. 


The French plevipotentiaries empowered to ne- 
gotiate a final treaty of peace between France and 
Germany, arrived at Brussels on the 27th, and the 
first meetings for that purpose was held on the 28th. 


Great Brrrars —The Princess Louise, the 
Qaeen’r fourth daughter, was married on the 21st, 
to the Marquis of Lorne, son of the Dake of Ar- 
gyll. 


Domestic. —The President, on the 23d, sent to Con- 
gress a special message, saying that a condition of 
affairs now exists in some of the States rendering life 

nd property insecure, and the carrying of the mails 

and the collection of the revenne dangerous. The 
proof is now before the Senate. The President does 
not doubt that the correction of these evis is be- 
yond the power of the State authorities, and it is 
not c ear that the power of the Executive, under 
the existing laws, is sufficient for the present ex- 
igencies ; and he therefore urgently recommends 
such legislation as may secure life, liberty and 
property in all parts of the country. It may be 
expedient, he says, to provide that such laws as 
may be passed should expire at the end of the next 
session of Congress. In the House, the message 
was referred to a select committee, which on the 
25th reported a bill designed to suppress such out- 
rages, and conferring on the President ad itional 
powers in cases of insurrection, domestic violence 
or illegal combinations infringing the rights of any 
persors under the 13th, 14th, and 15th Constita- 
tional amendments. 

On the application of the Governor of South 
Carolina, the President issued a proclamation on 
the 24th, declaring that he has information that 
combisations of armed men are committing acts of 
violence in that State, to an extent rendering the 
power of the State inadequate to protect life and 
property and secure public order; and as the Leg- 
islature is not in session and cannot be convened in 
time to meet the emergency, the Governor has ap- 
plied to the President for military aid. The Presi- 
dent, therefore, in accordance with law, before 
using military force, commands the persons com- 
posing such unlawful combinations to disperse and 
retire peaceably to their abodes within twenty days. 
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